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DECORATIVE ART IN ENGLAND. 


‘* Art and Life, and the Building and Decoration of 
Cities: a series of Lectures by Members of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, delivered at the 
Fifth Exhibition of the Society in 1896.” London: 
Rivington, Percival. 1897. 


N°? phase of English Art has hitherto attracted 
such immediate attention, and exercised so 
general an influence on the Continent, as the revival 
of Decorative Art which has been gradually brought 
about in this country during the last thirty years. In 
Belgium, Germany, France, and now at last in Italy, 
it is not rare to find some ‘“‘ forward youth who would 
appear,” looking to this movement in England as 
the source of his inspiration. The origin of this 
revival of Decorative Art is no doubt to be traced 
back to the historic firm of ‘‘ Morris & Co.,” if not to 
Rossetti himself. But to the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition Society, of which William Morris was long the 
President, must be yielded the credit of having given to 
the movement the definite form and scope which it has 
taken; of bringing its productions before the public 
at its periodic Exhibitions at the New Gallery; and, 
generally, of making known its aims and endeavours. 
One item in the propaganda of the Society has been 
the delivery of lectures which should explain the crafts 
and ‘‘mysteries” of the Society to the uninitiated ; 
and the five lectures which were delivered during its last 
exhibition in the past autumn are here reprinted in book 
form, ‘‘ precisely as they were delivered.” Apart from 
their intrinsic value, which is considerable, they are 
especially interesting as being the literary expression of 
a movement which has attracted more attention abroad 
than the school of Reynolds and Gainsborough was 
able to do in its own day or, perhaps, since. The secret, 
it may be, is not hard to come at. No one who turns 
over the pages of this little book can fail to observe 
that the persistent note which is struck in it, is 
one of protest against the ugliness of modern life, 
and especially of modern life in London, with its 
**indescribable shabbiness and squalor.” ‘‘ Coming to 
modern London,” writes one of the lecturers in this 
volume, ‘‘I must confess that my heart fails me at the 
enormousness—the enormity—of it. A half-hundred 
square miles, once woodand cornland, roofed over, where 
we grow sickly like grass under a stone, intersected by 
interminable avenues all asphalte, lamp-posts, pipes 
and wires; a coil of underground labyrinth which 
Dante might have added to his world of torment—the 
Inner Circle; a gloomy sky above, from which falls a 
sticky slime of soot; public pageantry reduced to the 
two shows of the 5th and oth of November; gardens 
which seem to imitate stamped zinc—such are the 
characteristics of modern London.” It is just here that 
the secret of the success of the movement, of its appeal 
to so various and widely spread an audience, is to be 
found. The Arts and Crafts is largely a social move- 
ment. There is an admixture of other traits than 
those of a purely artistic temperament in its nature: 
moral elements, elements of sentiment, largely figure 
in it; it inherits the mantle of the prophet rather than 
the poet, of Ruskin rather than Rossetti. 

This aspect of the ‘* Arts and Crafts” is perhaps 
most clearly seen in the first lecture, ‘‘Of Art and 
Life,” by Mr. Cobden Sanderson. He begins by quoting 
several descriptions out of the Odyssey to illustrate the 


beauty and dignity of home-life among the Greeks ; 
and goes on to contrast the passage where Helen is 
described as coming forth ‘‘ from her fragrant vaulted 
chamber” to work at her distaff ‘‘ charged with wool 
of violet blue,” with the pale-faced factory girls of the 
present day toiling at the spinning-jenny. But is it 
possible in a piece of serious criticism to base an 
argument on a parallel drawn between an exquisite 
poetical image of an antique poet and an ugly and 
stern reality in the life of to-day ? Surely in conclusions 
so adduced, the sentiment, however meritorious, is 
in excess of the intellectual grasp of the subject. 
It is in this tendency to a sentimental, rather than 
an intellectual, attitude towards the matter in ques- 
tion that the weakness of the larger number of these 
essays is apt to consist. In the greatest Art, as 
in all great criticism, the sentimental, or, if you prefer 
to call them so, the sensuous, elements are never 
in excess of the intellectual grasp of the design or 
subject. ‘‘Menare admitted into heaven,” said William 
Blake, ‘‘ not because they have curbed and governed 
their passions, or have no passions, but because they 
have cultivated their understandings. The treasures of 
heaven are not negations of passion, but realities of 
intellect, from which all the passions emanate, un- 
curbed in their eternal glory.” Would we could find, 
not only in these essays, but in the productions of the 
Arts and Crafts generally, less of Ruskinian sentiment, 
and more of the ‘‘ realities of intellect, from which all 
the passions emanate” ! 

Having read this little homily to the members of 
the ‘“‘ Arts and Crafts,” we wish to add nothing but 
praise. Their movement is a sign of the times, and 
a very notable one. We may be apt to underrate 
it; but it is impossible that out of so much genuine 
enthusiasm, out of such unwearied activity, some good 
shall not finally come. Of that enthusiasm and that 
activity their book is the fitting expression; and as 
such we unhesitatingly commend it to all who have 
any serious care for modern art. The second and 
fourth essays, ‘‘Of Beautiful Cities,” by Mr. Lethaby, 
and ‘‘ Of Public Spaces, Parks and Gardens,” by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, appear to us the most valuable 
and suggestive in the book, because the most sober 
and critical. The third essay, ‘‘ Of the Decoration of 
Public Buildings,” is by Mr. Walter Crane, and con- 
tains a good account of the more notable efforts of this 
kind which have of late years been made in England. 
The last essay, ‘‘Of Colour in the Architecture of 
Cities,” by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, is, perhaps, the least 
satisfactory in the volume: it savours too much of an 
exaggerated copy of Mr. Ruskin’s most florid manner. 
A greater simplicity in prose is to be preferred. 


A JUBILATING SOCIALIST. 


‘*Labor in the Longest Reign.” By Sidney Webb. 
London: Grant Richards. 1897. 


M® SIDNEY WEBB (commonly known as the 

Fabian Society) celebrates the Wonderful Year 
with what may be described as a Trade-Union Jubilee 
Ode (in prose). It makes a significant booklet; for, 
when Socialists burst forth in Te Deums over a Queen’s 
long reign, it argues that the ordinary kind of citizen 
must have got the fever very badly indeed. The 
ordinary citizen, by the way, until he learns the contents 
of this manifesto, is like to scowl loyally at a document 
on such a subject proceeding from such a quarter. 
Let us hasten to reassure him. This tract bears no 
correspondence to the Irishmen’s revolutionary mani- 
festo ; saving the red of its cloth cover, it lacks the first 
principles of revolutionary literature. And this, albeit 
agreeable to the average mind, is strange withal. We 
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recall the early productions of the Fabian Society, which 
drew dark pictures of the labourer’s condition, inquired 
why the many were poor, and answered its inquiry by 
pointing with statistical pen to the blood-sucking horde of 
capitalists and railway directors and stockbrokers and 
rent-collectors and overfed professional men. Well, 
the horde as well as the poor it lives on is still with us, 
even as in the days of the Fabian Society’s parturition 
in an upper room by Westminster Abbey, and many of 
the horde’s component parts are rather more to the front 
than they were when Victoria was acclaimed Sovereign 
of this realm. Itis therefore, we say, somewhat strange, 
a pleasant spectacle, to watch Mr. Webb on bended 
nee and with uplifted brow pouring out his song of 
thanksgiving to Providence for its crowning mercies to 
‘‘Labor ” during this long and glorious reign. It is 
pleasant, because Mr. Webb usually knows what he is 
talking about ; and! when he tells us that the British 
working-man is better off to-day than sixty years ago, 
we may rest assured that there have been ameliora- 
tions in the lot of the labouring classes. Of course 
it is necessary to remember that Mr. Webb (whom 
Nature never made for a rebel) has, despite his 
Socialistic profession, become enveloped of late years 
in the pathetically unconquerable optimism which 
emanates from Cobden's shrine ; and this factor, con- 
joined with Mr. Webb’s own sunny temperament, 
makes needful a discount from his cheery picture. But, 
after allowing for this, ‘‘ Labor in the Longest Reign” 
is a refreshing and reassuring document after the night- 
mare ravings of ‘‘ The White Slaves of England.” 

Not that Mr. Webb is altogether satisfied with the 
present status of English Labour: that sacrifice to the 
Giffen-and- Potter party would be too much to expect 
from any social reformer, and certainly from one with 
Mr. Webb's antecedents. In his summing up of the 
whole matter he declares that ‘‘ whilst the position of a 
large section of the wage-earners has greatly advanced 
since 1837, othersections have obtained little, ifany, share 
of the general growth in wealth and civilization.” His 
conclusion is that, though the percentage of those whose 
lives fall below a given decent subsistence level is less 
than in ’37, yet the actual number is greater; that ‘‘ the 
depth of the poverty is as great as it can ever have 
been ; its actual breadth even is as great or greater.” 
Following out this statement of the position, Mr. 
Webb’s general exhortation is to a levelling up of the 
residuum—a renewed tackling, that is, ot the awful 
problem of the Submerged Tenth. This is wholesome 
doctrine, and is especially worthy of attention as coming 
from the mouth of an advocate of the skilled Trade- 
Unionists. It implies that the thing needful at the 
present moment is less the further bettering of the 
artisan’s lot than the uplifting into the ranks of decent 
labour of des misérables who struggle for a wretched 
pittance in the worst-paid trades, or hide away in slums 
and feed our gaols and workhouses. In other words, 
our duty in 1897 is to endeavour to wipe out the black 
patches from Mr. Booth’s maps. 

Mr. Webb, who loves the factory system and its 
organization of labour in big masses, attributes the 
continued existence of the underpaid residuum to the 
**obsolescent hand industry.” This, we cannot but 
think, with all respect to Mr. Webb's wide knowledge 
of industry, is carrying a theory a little too far. We 
incline to believe that the presence of low wages in the 
home industries is to no small extent merely a coin- 
cidence. Some hand-workers are paid very well where 
the work is skilled and competition is not too pressing ; 
though doubtless the little industries tend indirectly to 
low wages, through not affording such easy means of 
organization as the big factory trades, and through 
leaving the door open to the sweater. But the ‘‘ obso- 
lescent hand industry,” though it may be a factor, is not 
a sufficing explanation. Alien immigration surely counts 
for at least as much. And, in addition to the competi- 
tion of the foreign labourer, there is the competition of 
foreign-made goods. Mr. Webb has not a word to say 
on that subject. The omission may be taken as a 
tribute to his Cobden Club friends. And let us be 
thankful that sins of omission exhausted the claim on 
his friendship : he might have told us that the Victorian 
prostess of the English workman was the result of 

ree Trade. 
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PLATITUDES. 


‘‘ Waste and Repair in Modern Life.” By Robson 
Roose. London: Murray. 1897. , 


E are disposed to the opinion that the higher 
dignitaries of the Church are unfairly treated in 

the familiar ascription to them of a pre-eminence in the 
dispensing of bland platitudes. In the barbarous 
medizval Latin there was a phrase, 7res medici, duo 
atheisti; but if the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Prime Minister could purge their minds of the out- 
worn conception underlying the phrase, we could re- 
commend the one to ordain and the other to appoint 
to bishoprics, as vacancies arose, a round dozen of 
eminent medical men. We are certain that such a 
series of appointments would preserve the finest tradi- 


tions of the Episcopacy, and that the new pastoral 


charges would be superb examples of safe, orotund, 
polished emptiness. These are our reflections from the 
book now before us. We have reason to believe that 
Dr. Robson Roose is a distinguished and successful 
practitioner ; we observe from his selection of members 
of Parliament, consulting physicians and political mag- 
nates as instances of the really hard-worked, that he is 
a successful cultivator of the eminent. We learn from 
the preface that some of the chapters were considered 
worthy of acceptance by leading Reviews ; and from the 
title-page that the publisher of Darwin has chosen to 
have the name of Robson Roose on his list. The book 
has occupied some of the reviewer’s time, but the writing 
of a notice is likely to occupy more of it. When a man 
of brains has written a book without a subject and with 
nothing predetermined to say, there is some scope for 
the reviewer. After a few pages he finds airy nothings 
condensing to an argument, and a perfervid enthusiasm 
drilling recalcitrant facts into a perverse regularity. 
He finds errors galore, wilful obstinacies, a thousand 
things to correct or refute ; but, above all, he finds the 
curious output of brains called ideas, those strange 
germs that fly from every active mind and, falling into 
brains of others, grow into new blossoms. But the 
medico-episcopal brains of Dr. Robson Roose are not 
of this reproductive order. Each facile chapter is too 
shallow even to nourish errors; there is nothing in 
the volume that a child does not know, and it would be 
more easy to write a review of a well-aired feather-bed. 

As an instance of Dr. Robson Roose’s method, the 
chapter on ‘Clothing as a Protection against Cold” 
may serve as well as any other. He begins by pointing 
out that ‘‘ food and raiment are primary necessaries of 
life” ; and this statement, so far as a West End prac- 
tice goes, may be taken as true. He goes on to point 
out that there is a normal temperature of the human 
body, well known nowadays owing to the common use 
of the clinical thermometer. He proceeds to state that 
exercise increases the temperature of the body, and that 
there is a spontaneous regulation of the temperature 
caused by a mechanism resulting in the contraction or 
dilatation of the cutaneous blood-vessels. He does not 
mention the difficult and interesting physiolegical ques- 
tions relating to the influence of certain blood-glands, 


like the thyroid, on the regulation of temperature. But. 


he is careful to mention that heat may be lost by evapora- 
tion, conduction and radiation, and so naturally comes 
to the use of clothes. He proceeds: ‘‘ The materials 
used for clothing are derived mainly from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms.” His careful use of the word 
mainly ” prevents the most alert reviewer from 
triumphantly reminding him of the existence of 
armour. ‘From the animal kingdom we get 
wool, silk, furs, skins, leather and feathers. The 
vegetable kingdom supplies us with cotton, flax and 
their derivatives, and likewise with hemp, jute, India- 
rubber, gutta-percha, &c. Wool is by far the most 
important article of clothing; it is a modification of hair 
and is furnished by the sheep, goat, camel, and other 
animals.” Again that cunning addition of ‘‘ other 
animals” makes it impossible for the reviewer to com- 
plain that Dr. Robson Roose has fi rg »tten the existence 


of asses. And so the chapter proceeds with the compre- 
hensive prolixity of a child’s guide to knowledge, until, 


it reaches the important conclusions that wool is more 
sanitary than cotton or silk, and that two thin garments 
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are better than one thick garment. So faras we can judge 
we have omitted only one important statement in the 
chapter, and that we shall give anon. We are bound to 
suppose that as a successful man has caused or persuaded 
a competent publisher to issue this volume, the writer 
considers the volume either valuable to the public or 
useful to himself. We should have failed of our own 
efforts to see reason for the author’s faith unless we 
had found it, strangely enough, in the very chapter on 
clothing which we have taken as a sample. Among 
the forms of woollen clothing to be described, Dr. 
Robson Roose includes shoddy, and he begins a para- 
graph with the following sentences, which obviously 
are an ingenious parable :—‘‘ Shoddy is now absolutely 
necessary for the clothing of mankind. If its manu- 
facture were to cease, at least half our population 
would be deprived of woollen clothing. Even the best 
cloth may contain an appreciable amount of shoddy : 
the cheaper kinds may be almost entirely composed 
of it.” 


GREECE AND CRETE. 


‘The Eastern Crisis of 1897.” By G. H. Perris. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1897. 


E have difficulty in discovering the object of this 
book. Some day, no doubt, the story of the 
Greco-Turkish war will be worth telling, but that can 
only be when the series of events is complete and when 
a fuller knowledge of them will enable some writer of 
authority to give us the real history. Mr. Perris has 
simply strung together a kind of newspaper summary, 
with poetical extracts, clippings from Mr. Gladstone 
and other authorities, and a map such as might have 
appeared in any provincial newspaper. Attacks on the 
** Assassin” and the ‘‘ Concert of Despotism” and 
everybody who does not agree with Mr. Perris may be 
very good controversial journalism for the passing 
moment, but their value as history is not apparent. 

But we are willing to devote a little space to Mr. 
Perris, because he undoubtedly represents a large 
number of well-meaning persons with superficial emo- 
tions, whose world is divided into people they like and 
people they do not like. Mr. Perris does not like the 
Turk ; therefore, says he, Greece was right in raiding 
Crete and provoking war in Thessaly. From first 
to last in his book there is not even a hint that 
any impression has been produced on him by the fact 
that the folly of Greece has thrown everything back 
and made its plight ten times worse than it was. 
Smaller States than Greece have before now won 
and maintained their independence and extended 
their territories, but they have done it because they 
counted the cost before beginning to build. Greece 
knew, or had the means of knowing, the views of 
Russia and Germany on the future of Turkey, 
and that for that reason Servia and Bulgaria had 
been ‘‘ squared” and steps taken to isolate the Athens 
Government. Her obviously prudent course was 
to recognize the fact and to await a more favour- 
able opportunity. Instead of that, she challenged all 
Europe, and then had to call on Europe to try to save 
her from the consequences of her madness. But be- 
cause we say that it is not good policy to run one’s 
head against a stone wall, Mr. Perris says we are 
‘sodden with commercialism,” and in an ecstasy of 
devotion he cries out, ‘‘ God be praised, there are still 
corners of this cooling globe in which—Concerts and 
other autocratic conspiracies notwithstanding—the 
spirit of Wat Tyler, of Pym, of Hampden, of Joan the 
Maid, and the best Crusaders, lives on, redeeming the 
time and winning immortality.” 

The Concert has failed, says Mr. Perris; there- 
fore it is proved to have been wrong. If we were 
inclined for a mere ¢u guogue, we might point out that 
Greece has failed, and ask if the corresponding con- 
clusion will be accepted. But these weighty matters 
are not decided by catchwords or phrases. We are not 


too fond of the Concert as at present directed, and the 
position of the Western Powers towards it may in time 
have to be reconsidered, especially if Germany and 
Russia develop their present tendency each to play 
its own game. 
Gladstone in denunciation of the Concert. 


Mr. Perris quotes copiously from Mr. 
When his 
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studies are a little more advanced in that direction, 
he will discover that for each denunciation there 
exists a parallel passage of express and well-reasoned 
commendation. He will find that Mr. Gladstone, 
when in power eleven years ago, joined the Powers 
in concerted intervention in the East, and that the 
object of that intervention was the armed coercion 
of Greece. The Concert, as Mr. Gladstone has volu- 
minously and repeatedly explained, was meant and 
used to head off ambitious Powers who tried to take 
advantage of the troubles in the East for their own 
private advantage. It has been effective for this 
urpose for many years, and we hope it will continue 
its good work; that it will, for example, succeed in 
getting the Turks out of Thessaly, where, if Greece 
had taken the advice of the Concert, they would never 
have succeeded in lodging themselves. The tangle of 
problems called the Eastern Question is still far from 
settlement, and there will be many broken heads 
before that settlement comes. Cool judgment and 
firm purpose will be needed if England is to hold her 
own when the trouble comes, and we cannot say that 
Mr. Perris displays any signs of either quality. 


THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE. 


‘“*The Rise of the Empire.” By Sir Walter Besant. 
London: Horace Marshall. 1897. 

**Sixty Years of the Queen's Reign.” By the Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Temple, G.C.S.I. London: 
Routledge. 1897. 


A FLOOD of Jubilee literature was inevitable. Of 
the mass which is upon us, two specimens deal 
with the Empire. They purport to tell the story of the 
Empire as it was in the beginning and as it is now. 
Sir Walter Besant’s is the initial volume of a series 
which is introduced with anticipatory testimonials from 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain and others. A 
series describing briefly, vividly and accurately the growth 
and present position of the world-wide dominions of 
Queen Victoria would, as Mr. Balfour suggests, be 
both useful and interesting; but why such a series 
should be opened by a popular novelist, with no special 
qualifications for the task he essays, we fail to under- 
stand. Sir Walter Besant elects, according to the 
Editor of the series, to assist in rescuing history from 
‘the unbeautiful solemnity of style” which “‘is reckoned 
the only proper companion for veracity of matter.” He 
has succeeded in avoiding solemnity without giving us 
either beauty or veracity. In the space of 125 small 
pages he has purveyed a quite remarkable number of 
errors and misconceptions, in English worthy of the 
penny novelette. His looseness of logic is on a par 
with his failure to apprehend the true proportions of 
things, and he could not more hopelessly miss the 
dramatic possibilities of the story he tells if fiction 
rather than fact were his object. It would be an end- 
less task to indicate the points on which Sir Walter 
requires editing. Inthe present year, when the air is 
full of preparations for celebrating the quater-centenary 
of Cabot’s discovery of America, we should have ex- 
pected even him to know that ‘‘ 1494” was not 
the year in which John Cabot first beheld America. 
To speak of the Spice Islands as the Spiceries is to 
write history in exhibition slang. To regard the 
Roanoke settlement in 1585 as the first step in ‘‘ the 
extension of the Empire” is to overlook New- 
foundland’s title to be considered the oldest English 
colony. To tell your readers on p. 15 that you are deal- 
ing with the average Englishman, ‘‘the soldier, not 
the captain, the rank and file, without whom nothing 
could be done,” and on p. 55 that ‘‘ everything great is 
the work of one man,” is to take forty pages to contra- 
dict yourself in. To describe the beginnings of the 
trouble in the American Colonies in this way : ‘‘ And so— 
and so—war began,” is to proclaim an obvious paucity 
of data. To say that nobody writes books about the 
West Indies is to argue ignorance of Froude and 
Rodway, to mention only two well-known authors ; 
to hope for the federation of ‘“‘the Cape” and 
the federation of New Zealand is to hope for 
the unity of the already united; and to wind up a 
little volume which is intended to foster the unity of 
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An elaborate work for the student of horticulture is 


the British Empire with the assurance that ‘‘ the six 
Anglo-Saxon nations are already, and will always 
remain, republics,” is as complete an anti-climax as 
incompetence could desire. In Sir Walter Besant’s 
hands the Empire is obviously a limited and an un- 
certain quantity. In Sir Richard Temple’s it is the 
wonder of the world. He does not often permit him- 
self to generalize ; but, in so far as he does, he writes 
in a crescendo of astonishment, admiration, and thank- 
fulness that it has been permitted to the Briton during 
the Queen’s reign to take on various pretexts so large a 
slice of the earth. We expect nothing inspiring from 
Sir Richard Temple and are not disappointed. Like 
Sir Walter Besant, he gives us the Empire with limita- 
tions. He bombards our ignorance with statistics and 
statements of dry facts, which are relieved by an 
occasional slip in grammar, for which the jaded critical 
faculty is almost grateful. As a guide Sir Richard’s 
little volume is more trustworthy than Sir Walter 
Besant’s, but neither will be found indispensable to 
the most ordinary of reference libraries. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE chief interest of last week’s sale at Messrs. 
Sctheby’s was in modern authors and first editions, 
the respectable amount of £1,629 3s. being realized 
during the three days. Among the more noteworthy 
lots was Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,” which brought 
6 15s. Browning’s Works, large paper, brought 
8 5s. ; Emerson’s Works, Riverside edition, of which 
only twenty-five copies were issued for subscribers, 
44 18s.; Guizot’s Works, £12 5s. ; Collier's ‘ Shak- 
speare,” £13; La Collection Spitzer, £25 10s. ; 
Waverley Novels, Abbotsford edition, £13 10s. ; Dug- 
dale’s ‘‘Monasticon Anglicanum,” £31 10s.; a com- 
plete set of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 99 volumes, £31 10s. ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s engraved works, #19 15s. ; and 
Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. ‘‘ Ballads and Romances,” of 
which only fifty sets were printed, £3 45. 


Together with the collection of mezzotint portraits 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, which will be put up to 
auction by Messrs. Christie on the 15th inst., there will 
be sold a complete set of Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,” 
and the same master’s illustrations to Rogers’ Poems 
and his ‘‘ Rivers of France.” 


First editions will also form a prominent feature in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on the 17th inst., the list of 
authors including Miss Burney, Coleridge, Defoe, 
Dickens, Disraeli, Fielding, Goldsmith, Johnson, Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Smollett and Thackeray; and 
among the moderns Stevenson, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Dobson and Mr, Blackmore. 


The end of the month will see the publication, by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, of Sir Edward Poynter’s 
** Lectures on Art,” with an introduction and a portrait 
of the President. 


The new editions which popular demand has induced 
Mr. Fisher Unwin to issue include M. Le Bon’s ‘‘ The 
Crowd: a Study of the Popular Mind,” and Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford’s novel, ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” 


Mr. T. Mullett Ellis, the author of ‘‘ Zalma,” has 
forsaken for the nonce the weird and wonderful, to tell 
to children the story of the Queen’s reign in the guise 
of a fairy story. This new volume, ‘‘ The Fairies’ 
Favourite,” will be issued next week by Messrs. Ash 
Partners, Limited. 


Dudley is expending its Jubilee enthusiasm on eleven | 


thousand copies of the Revised New Testament, each 
containing Messrs. W. & D. Downey’s portrait of the 
Queen, for presentation among the school children of 
the town. Messrs. Clay & Sons are furnishing the 
consignment, and one may hope that the promoters of 
this edifying scheme will be rewarded by a correspond- 
ing improvement in the religious if not the moral tone of 
the district. 


about to be published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, 
Mr. N. Jénsson-Rose, the author of ‘‘ Lawns and 
Gardens,” has equipped himself for his task by a course 
of study at Kew Gardens, and by observations of 
wy in almost every quarter of the 
globe. 

The healthy rivalry between the Colonies and the 
Mother-country in our national games has done much 
to foster public interest in sport, and the official 
handbook on ‘‘ South African Sports and Pastimes,” 
which Messrs. Sampson Low have ready for early 
publication, should not lack appreciation. 


Messrs. Sotheran have in the press another work by 
Mr. J. G. Millais, this time on the subject of “ British 
Deer and their Horns.” Like his previous books, “A 
Breath from the Veldt”’ and ‘‘ Game Birds and Shooti 
Sketches,” the new volume will be illustrated by the 
author. 

Miss Anna Katharine Green’s detective stories evi- 
dently please the public palate. Messrs. Putnam’s 
Sons anticipate even a bigger sale for ‘* That Affair 


Next Door” than they experienced in the case of her. 


previous novel, ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” of which 
half a million copies were sold. 


A fourth large edition of Ouida’s latest novel, ‘‘ The 
Massarenes,” is about to be issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. 

Dr. J. T. Hewitt, of the East London Technical 
College, has completed his work on Organic Chemical 
Manipulation. It will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 


The title of Mr. James Payn’s new story, which 
Messrs. Downey have in preparation, is to be ‘‘ Another’s 
Burthen.” 

Mr. Elkin Mathew is preparing a second volume 
of poems by W. J. Ibbett. It has been euphoniously 
christened ‘‘ A West Sussex Garland.” 


There is always a stir on the expiration of a valuable 
copyright. The protective rights of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” have yet still a brief span of life, and 
already one hears of a hundred thousand copies of a 
popular edition lying on the premises of a well-known 
firm, ready to be launched on the public: while other 
cheap forms of the book are in preparation. 


The ‘‘ Random Series” is the title of a new holiday 


library which Messrs. Henry are issuing in twenty-six. 


volumes. It will include reprints of some of the more 
popular works of fiction published by this firm. 


After completing his History of the War of 1812, 
which brings the narrative down to the Peace of 1815, 
Captain A. T..Mahan, at the suggestion of his pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, contemplates preparing 
a summary of the general work, as in the case of the 
former volumes, but with a special view of making it a 
class book for schools and colleges. 


The American theological publishers, the Young 
Churchman Company of Milwaukee, are now repre- 
sented in this country by Messrs. Sampson Low, who 
are issuing a volume of addresses, ‘‘ The Practice of 
the Interior Life,” by Dr. William E. McLaren, of 
Chicago. 

A very welcome addition was recently made to the 
Aldine Series of British Poets. Thomson has had 
many editors, but he has never had an editor so 
thorough and so scholarly as Mr. D. C. Tovey, who 
has given us a thoroughly satisfactory text. Not the 
least interesting part of Mr. Tovey’s work is where he 
discusses the vexed question of Thomson’s indebted- 
ness to Pope in the revision of the ‘‘Seasons.” The 
passages almost certainly interpolated by Pope show 
that he was as great a master of the blank verse, which 
he never employed in his acknowledged poetry, as he 
was of the instrument which was so peculiarly his own— 
the heroic couplet. 
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